IMPRESARIO

Full evening ballets of four acts are the usual program in Mos-
cow. There is the four-act Swan Lake, the four-act Sleeping Beauty
from which we take our Princess Aurora. There is the Hunchback
Horse with Pugni's music and Minkus's Don Quixote, and I don't
know how many others, all full evening ballets.

It was Diaghilev who first established the custom of three or
four short ballets on an evening's program, and we continued the
custom during the decade or so in which we had to educate the
American public to Ballet. Now I think this country's appetite
is hearty and discriminating enough to enjoy the full-length ballets.
I have been preaching this, and wanting this, and one day I shall
doit

Half a Romeo

One story remains to be told of all the ballet stories I could
still tell. That is the story of the half-Romeo.

It was, as a matter of record, considerably more than half a
Romeo and Juliet which we presented to a sold-out Metropolitan
on that Tuesday evening, April 6, 1943. Less than ten minutes of
the forty-five minute ballet was unfinished.

For once it was not Karinska's fault. Put it down to war-time
transportation. I know of my own knowledge that Antony Tudor,
the most earnest and painstaking of choreographers, had been
working on the ballet for half a year* What he needed was time
with the dancers, and time is what the railroads, by being late,
by missing connections, by changing schedules as is inevitable
in a war emergency, had taken from him.

More often than not, a train which on the timetable was to
arrive at noon, leaving a whole afternoon for rehearsal, got the
company to the evening performance by the skin of their teetn.
Some performances they never got to at all. One performance be-
gan at eleven o'clock at night The audience had come to see a
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